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lamp, too, was extinguished, after a seemingly 


long interval, and all was apparently buried in 
a profound, uninterrupted silence. Concluding, 
therefore, that the fearless maiden had seen the 
scull and removed it in silence, they retired 
with some little disappointment, at the ill suc- 
cess of the plan they had laid to alarm her. In 

truth Mary M’Cleod had not seen the horrid 
spectacle; she reposed in the same bed with a 
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human scull, totally ignorant of the presence of 
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*,* Postage on all letters MUST be paid. so appalling a sight, and slept as sound as inno- 





cence always will, in peace, by its side. ‘The 


‘THE REPOSITORY. 


moon, rising during the night, shed its rays 
MARY WrcLeoD. 
**O’er thee the sacred shaft 
That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 

Of noon, flies harmless ; and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine !” 





through the window of her room, full upon the 
head of the skeleton, presenting an object barely 
visible to the eye, and for that reason, more 
horribly awful than language could attempt 


to describe ; more especially as there were no 
objects distinctly present to the eye, which could 


it was hardly possible to imagine the exist- dispel any dreadful illusion, which such a spec 


ence of a more amiable spirit, than that which 
actuated the conduct of the charming Marv 
M’Cleod. ‘The circle of friends that had assem- 
bled at the house of her uncle, at Lubec, in the 
Danish Pomerania, was composed of rather a 


tacle, under such circumstances, would give 


rise to. Upon this scene, arranged by an un- 


fortunate occurrence of events, as if laid out by 
the hand of a demon, beamed the bright eye of 
| Mary M’Cleod, as she awoke from a dream—fel! 
large family circle of the youths of both sexes, | 
and they formed a constellation of no ordinary 
nierest; for there was more than one youthful 
Tyro of the number, of acknowledged talents, | stand the blow ; and a few minutes sufficed to 
convert the soaring spirit of her, whose wit had 


like the sparkling eye of an angel hovering over 


chaos. ‘The shock was too exquisitely horrible 


to be endured: her fine spirit could not with 


and none, whose acquired principles, could 


ender the fondest parent solicitous to prevent | lately abashed even the most presumptuous, into 


! 


the objectof their affections from being blasted 
by its contagious influence. 


that wild horror-stricken essence, which direct 
Amid all their dan- 
cing revelry, in the deepest warmth of spark- | maniac. 
ing disputation, Mary M Cleod always held the 
turemost rank, and without intruding herself as 
the arbitress of any other person’s opinion, she | 
in reality gave a tone to that of the whole—for 
those who could not be convinced by the 


| Listen,” said the wife of the worthy host, 


to a physician of long practice in the most be 
nevolent of the sciences ; “ listen to that curi 


ous, long continued laugh! it is surely the laugh 


of your favorite, Mary M’Cleod!” In a few 
strength of her reasoning, were always ready 


to admire the manner in which it was delivered, 
and were always willing to believe that her eyes 
said less than her arguments, 


minutes all the inmates of the house were as- 
sembled at the door of the room, which con- 


tained the beauteous form from which this wild 


laugh emanated; it paused for a moment, and 
Boasting one evening, how little she was sub- | then again proceeded—again it ceased, and all 


ject to the impressions of fear, it was resolved, | became as silentas the grave. 


Again the laugh 
by her thoughtless juvenile associates, that an | went on—no entreaties could stop it—all ques 
attempt should be made to expose what they 
considered vanity in the extreme. With this 
view, after the consultation, they resolved to 


| . 

tions passed away unheeded. “It sounds,” 
said one of the servants, “ asif it was approach 
ing the window.” 


This suggestion roused the 
weeping energy of the doctor; he hastily burst 
open the dvor, and rushed into the room: but 
his benevolence came too late, for the unfortu- 
nate object of the story had precipitated her- 
self to the ground, and was borne back by her 
ayonized companions more dead than alive. 
The doctor soon foresaw that the injury she had 
received would render all care useless—death 
had marked her for his own. 


intreduce into her bed a portion of an human 
skeleton, with its head reclining upon a pillow, 
imagining, that when the unfortunate subject of 
this memoir should undraw the curtains of her 
bed, an involuntary scream would expose that 
even her fears could be easily worked upon.— 
They listened, when she had retired from the 
dance, with no ordinary silence ; but for such an 
exclamation they listened in vain ; no scream, 
nor the least sound was heard; the light of the 


The incessant 

























| brought her from a state of torpor to some lit 
tle feeling. Her half dead attendants had still a 
hope for the best; but death came on apace 

no balm could cure an injured frame, whoss 
angelic spirit was, if possible, still more dread 
fully wounded. Her days of suffering wer 
therefore few ; and on the morning, in witch 
she fled to the fields where folly never riots 
the bright spark of reason returned to her one: 
again—all the powers of her mind came back 
with renewed strength; and calling around he 
the weeping group, with whom she had parted 
but a few evenings before, she begged of them 
to forget her fate, as completely as she forgave 
those who were the unintentional cause of het 
death. 
angel; “do not for one moment believe that I 
am sorry the period has come, when I shall 


be set free from a pilgrimage, which might, per 


” 


“Do not imagine,” said the retiring 


haps, have ended sti!! more unfortunately, and 
might not have afforded so useful an example o! 
the danger of working upon the fears of any 
one; ror should I have been so tried, had not 
my vanity laid claim to what no one ever pos 
In all 
future periods, amid the gay scenes of life, 


sessed—-a total absence of all fear. 


when anger shall prompt you, may yon recol 
lect to forgive others, as Mary M’Cleod forgave 
you; and, if ever my spirit shall be de puted 
again to visit the earth, [shall, perhaps, be that 
very attendant spirit, who, at that very moment, 





ed the wild motions of a beauteous, unfortunate | 








care, however, which was bestowed upon her, 


will bring back to your recollection the fate ot 
Mary M’Cleod.”’ 






























FROM THE PHILADELPHLA ALBUM, 
THE MOTHER. 

It was midnight! By asolitary lamp, a mother 
sat watching near the cradle of her only child, 
whose low moans pierced her very heart, and 
whose quick heaving breath seemed the prelude 
to approaching dissolution. No words can des 
eribe the anguish of the mother. This infant 
was her idol, and it was about to be taken from 
her—it was her all, and she must resiyrn it. Now 
with clasped hands, and streaming eyes raised 
to heaven, now bending low that she might hea: 
if it yet breathed, the miserable mother had 
passed many hours of intense agony Sh 
dropped upon her knees and breathed forth » 
prayer to heaven—such a prayer as none but 
mother’s heart can inspire—that the God oi 
Mercy would spare her child—thai the terrible 
mzlady might be removed, and lis lovely eyes 
once more open upon the light of day! "Vin 
mother’s prayer was heard. It was the will ot 
God to restore the babe. The crisis of its ilnes: 
was past, and the mother, wild with joy, and 
deeply impressed with gratitude, again looked 


on it with hope. 
Years glded away—the boy grew in hea!!! 


al 
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ind beauty,and the widowed mother rejoiced 
in her son. She hoarded her scanty pittance for 


his use, that the idol of her bosom should feel 
neither privation nor sorrow. For his sake she 


toiled 


“tru 


She procuved for him the means of in 
mn, and neglected no counsel to inspire 


oung mind with sentiments of religion and 


His \ 


virtue. Of ber own wants she thought little — | 
ler pleasure consisted in seeing hin happy 3 
tor his sake she lired, and for his sake she would 
willingly have died. As time rolled on, the mo- 
ther’s heart had not been free from anxious fears 
and forebodings on account of her son. ‘The 
boy loved her, but he was wild and reckless. He 
would escape from the vigilance of her careful 
love; and she knew that gay society had more 
eharms for bim than the solitary home of his 
mother. She feared, but as yet she knew not all. 
‘Twenty years had passed since that terrible 
night she had kept an almost hopeless vigil by 
his cradle, when her prayer of agony was heard, 
and the babe restored to her hopes. It was 
again midnight—again the mother kept her 
tearful vigil, but not by the bed of sickness. 
Her boy had become irregular in his habits—he 
heeded not the counsel or the tears of his mo- 
ther, and night after night she awaited his return 
with trembling fears. These watchful cares were 
dreadful than those which she feared 
Her prayers 
were still offered up to heaven that he might be 


more 
would be the last by his cradle. 


restored—-that he might be saved, not from 
death, but worse than death—from wicked- 
A knock came to the door—the mother 
flew to admit her boy. There was his lifeless 
body, borne by two of his companions. She 
Her maternal 


ness. 


fell senseless on the ground. 
anxieties were hushed for awhile in a death-like 
insensibility ; but she recovered to hear the 
dreadful tale : 
lute companions, her son had received a blow 


that in a quarrel with his disso- 


GARLAND. 


THE LADIES’ 


Magnus pollo; for love and female beauty have 


made more poets than any other cause of inspi- 
Every lover is a poet. His 
lyric inspiration may be identified with the 
warmth of bis affections. Virgil, however, had 


ration Whatever. 


different subjects to inspire him. His were more 
confined to heroes and themes of a rural nature. 
The name of mulicy (woman) is said to occur 
but once in his whole .Eneid, and then in rather 
a disrespectful manuer. This aversion is ac- 
counted for as proceeding from the homeliness 
of his exterior deportment, which never rendered 
him an object of admiration with the other sex. 
Ovid was likewise often severe upon women. 
Every person who has ever heard of the poet 
Anacreon, must know him as one of the greatest 
In a conversation with 
Simonides, (who was not so great an admirer of 


advocates of woman. 


the sex,) we find his character illustrated : 
“ To please and be displeased is the business 


” 


of our life,” said Anacreon, “ and where can we 
derive more exquisite delight than from the 
conversation of a lovely woman ? Their smiles 
irradiate the most gloomy temperament, and 
when I am absent from their society all is si- 
lence and solitude.” 

* That there is silence when we are beyond 
the reach of their tongues,” replied Simonides, 
“T grant you, but how can you strive to win 
the favour of a being so inconstant and capri- 
A long probation of sighs and tears, of 
flattery and fawning, may win a smile, which in 
an instant becomes a frown.” 

« Ah! my good Simonides, 
“it is that very inconstancy which produces the 
pleasures that [ have sought. Variety is the 
essence of every pleasure ; and every enjoy- 
ment increases in delight, in proportion as it is 
difficult of attainment. Thus, when after one 
of these sieges of perseverance which you des- 


cious ? 


” 


said Anacreon, 


cribe, I find the fair inexorable or fickle, I seek 





whieh had caused his death! What tidings for 
She saw him laid in the grave, 
where she shortly followed him. Grief for his 
untimely and dreadful fate, shortened the life 
had 


brought her with sorrow to the tomb. 


a mother! 


which been devoted to him, who had 
How 
many mothers have reason (though a different 
to exclamation which Miss 
Moore puts in the mouth of the Jewish matron: 
Why did 
eaven in anger hear me when I asked a son 2” 

.Vew- York, August 1826. 


cause,) use the 


~ Why was my prayer accepted? 


HARRIET, 
gene 
FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
WOMAN. 
We very seldom peruse the works of any an 
thor, whether prosaic or poetic, without occa- 
sionally meeting with eulogiums upon woman. 


Her irresistible charms have been a common 
topic among writers, and many a quill has been 
worn out in depicting them. Venus should have 
dess of poetry and the 
yises > and Cupid we considered the 


veen consecrated the god 


another, and the pursuit is not less agreeable than 
the completion. Critias can tell vou how de 
lightfully passed my days, while I enjoyed the 
society of the faithless Kuryphyle. At Samos | 
found others equally beautiful, and more con- 
stant, and at Lesbos I left one more charming 
than any who now awaits my return with all 
the anxiety of love.” 





VENERATION FOR THE DEAD. 
FROM PRATT’S GLEANINGS THROUGH WALES. 





Amongst the customs that had peculiar at- 
tractions for me, was the tender veneration paid, 
externally at least, to the dead; the church- 
| yards being kept with an attentive decency 





which we in vain Jook for in many other coun- 
| tries. There is something extremely simple and 
pleasing in the idea, as well as in the practice, of 
strewing flowers and evergreens over the graves 
of departed friends and relations. Every Satur- 
| day, some of the survivors perform the estab- 








of clearing it of all weeds, repairing the mould, 
dressing the verdure, mending the little fences 
of white tiles or shells that surround it, and, in 
short, putting it in order against the Sabbath ; 
then the whole parish are to be eye-witnesses 
I have seen 


of the pious care of each other. 
graves so diligently cultured, as every week to 
have been planted with the choicest flowers oi 
the season; others have been ornamented with 
the more permanent shrubs, and the little hil 
locks sacred to infants have, literally, bestow- 
ed on them 

‘* All the incense of the breathing Spring !” 
Several good purposes ave answered hereby. 
I will recount some of them to you in the words 
of a Pembrokeshire widow, whom I lately saw 
decorating the graves of her husband anda 
child, their first-born, who died in the same year 
The following is a faithful copy of our conver- 
sation: 

« Your employment must be very interesting 
to you!” 

“It is our way in these parts, sir. Some think 
ita trouble: I have no pleasure now that equals 
it, yet | am sure to have wet eyes all thetime it 
is doing.” 

“The relations, then, at whose graves you 
are performing this sadly pleasing duty, must 
needs have been very near and dear to you.” 

“They could not be more so. This was the 
best husband, and the most honest man in all 
Wales; and the roses and violets, which t have 
just been setting at the head and feet of this 
grave, are not sweeter or prettier than the poor 
little girl who lies under them. 
a better place, and I ought to be happy, and se 


But they are in 


fam.” 

Ilere she wept very bitterly. 

*T see yonder, an old man entering the 
church-yard with a large bundle of young plants 
which he can scarcely carry.” 

* That man is in his ninety-third year, and 
has buried all his family: the Jast was a grand- 
son, to whose grave he is now going, and which 
he will make like a garden before he leaves it 
Almost all that end of the church-yard are his 
dead, and he is very neat and nice about the 
graves of all, but the grand-son’s the most.” 

“Then he was the favorite of the family: as 
the last and youngest, perhaps, he was the poor 
old man’s Benjamin.” 

“On the contrary, he loved him the least, and 
some think that an unlucky blow given by the 
old man was the cause of the young one’s 
death, but it cannot be proved, so he escapes; 
but by his care about the young fellow’s grave, 
our townfolk imagine his conscience smites 
him: though, for that matter, we all dress our 
dead here, whether we love or hate them; it is 
quite a scandal to let a Saturday pass, without 
making every grave as clean as ourselves for 
the Sabbath.” 

“It isa very commendable custom, and I wish, 
with all my heart, it were adopted in England 





| lished duty at the family grave. This consists 





where, too generally speaking. the repositorie: 
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of the dead are shockingly violated. Horses, 
cows, and sheep, are often suffered to feed upon 
the grave; nay, the parson himself frequently 
turns his pad to fatten on his deceased parishion- 
ers. This, you will say, is being priest-ridden 
with a vengeance ; still worse, the hogs of half 
the parish are allowed to root up the earth and 
hones,” 

« Blessed be God, the bones of my dear, dear 
babe and husband, do not lie in England!” 

“« And as to cleanliness in other respects, that 
article, so properly an object of your care, is 
very rarely attended to with us. The weeds and 
nettles are permitted to choak up half the 
graves ina church-yard, and every other spe- 
cies of negligence and filth is thrown there, as 
if, instead of being a decent receptacle of the 
forefathers of the village or town to which it 
belongs, it were the common sewer of the parish. 
Some few, indeed, are kept a little more order- 
ly, because they are either public walks, and 
have therefore a degree of fashion, or the bishop 
of the diocess is residentiary there: but even 
these exceptions are for the most part confined 
to the path-ways, and the green avenues that 
shade them, the rest of the spot being left ina 
In the 
shire, two church 


condition both shameless and indecent 
northern district of 
yards were indicted as nuisances by the parish, 





and a third, much nearer the seat of magistracy 
supreme, was in so abominable a state, that the 
clergyman and overseers. after many fruitless 
complaints on the part of the inhabitants, were 
cited to answer accusations in the Spiritual 
Court.” 

‘«« Good heaven! we want no overseers, bishops, 
or spiritual court, to make us keep our dead 
(which surely, sir, are a part of ourselves, whe- 
ther above the earth or under it) as free from 
such as wecan. Ifthe grave we clean holds a 
good relation, we show our gratitude by our 
diligence ; if a bad one, our constant attention 
isa mark that whatever trespasses he or she 
may have committed against us, they are for- 
given. If a nettle or weed were to be seen to- 
morrow in this church-yard, the living party to 
whora it belongs, would be hooted after divine 
service by the congregation. JI would part with 
my last farthing rather than see these two little 
heaps go io ruin; nay, except a few feet of earth 
I cultivate for use, I decorate my garden with 
flowers and shrubs only for my dead, and look 
upon it to be as much theirs asif they were both 
alive.” 


The good old wotnan here finished her dis- 


*ourse, during the greater part of which she was | 


on her knees, plucking up every thing which 
was unseemly, freshening the mould, fastening 
the loose tile-work, and forming, with a mixture 
of maternal and conjugal tenderness, the rose- 
lips and violet roots into forms expressive of 
her affection. 


I cannot tel! you how much Iwas moved. Nor 








is it necessary. You have a heart, that has a 
beating sacred to such incidents. 

This custom is, I believe, peculiar in Euro- 
pean countries, to Wales, and the Swiss Catho- 
lic Cantons ; but in the latter, to an iron cross 
is suspended a bowl, containing holy water, 
with which the relatives sprinkle the graves of 
the deceased as often as they come to church. 

Shakspeare says,and with his accustomed 
sweetness— 


** With fairest flowers, while summer lasts, 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrose, 
Nor the azure harebell like thy veins : no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, which, not to slander, 
Outscented not thy breath.” 


I trust, my friend, you will continue your 
good wishes to the Pembrokeshire widow. 





VARIETY. 





PETRARCH’S IDEA OF BOOKS. 

Few persons knew the value of books better 
than Petrarch. His friends having written seve- 
ral apologies for not visiting him, in which they 
declaimed against his love of solitude as unnatu- 
ral to a human being, and reproached him on 
his unsocial mode of life, Petrarch smiled at 
their messages, and made the following excellent 








remarks :—‘* These people consider the plea- 
sure of the world as their supreme good, and not 
to be renounced. But I have friends of a differ- 
ent description, whose society is far more agree- 
able to me. They are of all countries, and of 
all ages. ‘They are distinguished in war, in 
politics, and in the sciences. It is very easy to 
see them; they are always at my service. | call 
for their company, or send them away whenever 
I please; they are never troublesome, but im- 
mediately answer all my questions. Some relate 
the events of ages past, others reveal the secrets 
of nature; these teach me how to live in com- 
fort, those how to die in quiet. These drive 
away every care,and increase my gaiety by the 
brilliancy of their wit, whilst others harden my 
heart against suffering, shew me how to restrain 
my desires, and enable me to depend on myself 
alone. In return for all these services, they only 
require of me a chamber, in one corner of my 
mansion, where they may repose in peace.” 


Reading is the nourishment which makes the 
sap of our minds, if | may use the expression, 
as bodily sustenance forms the chyle which is 


The sou! re 





necessary for our preservation. 
| quires to be fed as well as the body, though ina 
different manner, and when it is not supported 
by reading, it flies to business and amusements 
in search of subsistence. Feeble minds are 
generally those which are nourished by mere 
nothings, instead of which the excellent plight 
and vigor of those which are improved by read 


ing good books is very visible. 
To make reading truly useful, it should be 
subjected to our judgment, that we may be ca- 





| pable of weighing its merits by comparing it 














with the lights of reason and religion ; two pil 
lars upon which all our determinations should 
be supported. 

Every book which does not assist us to ar 
range our ideas and regulate our desires, is at 
least useless, if not dangerous, for we should 
derive some advantage even from our amuse 
ments.—[{ Clement the xivth. 


Mount Ararat.—Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the shape of Ararat ; nothing more awful than 
its height. All the surrounding mountains sink in 
to insignificance when compared to it. It is perfect 
in all its parts. No rugged features ; 
prominences. Every thing is harmony ; and all 
combines to render it one of the most interesting 
objects in nature. 


no unnatura! 


Spreading originally from an 
immense base, the slope towards its summit is eas: 
and gradual, until it reaches the regions of snow. 
As a foil to this 
stupendous object, a small hill rises from the sam« 


where it becomes more abrupt. 


base, similar in shape, and in any other situation en- 
titled to rank among high mountains. No one since 
the flood seems to have been on the summit of Ara 
rat; for the rapid ascent of its snowy top appears to 
render the attempt impossible. No man, certainly, 
has ascended it in modern times. When the adver 
turous Tournefort failed, it is not probable that any 
one else has succeeded .—[ Asiatic Journal. 


Affection.—-One of the prettiest specimens of 
Hindoo poetry celebrates the history of a youth, 
who, soon after his marriage, being compelled to 
make along journey, takes leave of his bride in the 
garden belonging to his house ; there he plants a 
spikenard, and enjoins her to watch over it with the 
most assiduouscare. Aslong as this plant flourishes, 
; said he, all will be fortunate with me, but should it 
wither away, some fatal misfortune will assuredly 
happentome. Business of an important nature de 
tained the bridegroom from his home for several 
years—on his return, he assumed the garb of a Hin 
doo mendicant, in order to see whether his wife had 
been faithful to him or not during his absence ; thus 
disguised, he cails at his house, and being admitted 
into the garden, he beholds his wife lost to every 
pleasure, but that of weeping over the spikenard, 
which still flourished under her care. 

Miss Edgeworth, by her many excellent tracts 
on education, has conferred a benefit on the whole 
mass of the population, and discharged, with ex 
emplary patience as well as extraordinary jud¢ 
ment, a task which superior spirits may, perhaps, 
mistake for a humble and easy one. By her Popu 
lar ‘Tales, she has rendered an invaluable service to 
the middling and lower orders of the people; and 
by her novels, and by the volumes before us, ha 
made a great and meritorious effort to promote the 
happiness and respectability of the higher classes. 

[Edinburgh Review. 

When Queen El! 
es, soon after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
visited Shrewsbury, the mayor, on congratulating 
her on the memorable event, said,— When the 
king of Spain attacked your majesty, evad, he took 
the wrong sow bu theear.” The queen could not 
help smiling at this, and her admiration was further 


zabeth, in one of her nrorress 





heightened, when, at her departure, he bepee:! 
permission **to attend her majesty to the gulluves 
which ¢ a@amile out of town 





























POETRY. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


‘The following be 


Observer,” are the production of a youthfe 
writer. 
Leave me. To-night Pil watch the corpse alone. 
Set the lamp there, that its faint light may rest 
On this pale face. Hold back the winding sheet. 
Lay the white arm above the sable pall 
Mscold and stiff. Thou tremblest boy ! 
‘Thou never look’dst on death before ? 
itis no sight for thee. Mie thee to bed, 
And let me hear thy footsteps as they pass 
Along the corridor 


Away ! 


So—he is gone. 

And thou and t remain—Las b an— 

Phou in the suff rigidity of death— 

A thing of solernn and mysterious meaning. 
Silence is round us ;—but it is not yet 
The appointed hour 
To annnate aguin this inert clay ; 

And, if the laws that govern thee permit, 
impart to me asin that | may know 

We yet shall meet hereaticr. In this world 
We grew together, like two trees that twine 
Their branches into oue, and if to die 

Be but to pass away to other realms, 

Be they of light or darkness, our twin souls 
Will there be found united. ° . ° 


O God! It is a fearful thing to see 

The strong man stretched upon the bed of death, 
Writhing in agony beneath the grasp 

Of unseenpower — Evenas ils victim strives 
‘Yo shake the tiger from its throat, he strives 
Agamst the shadowy tyrant. And yet why ? 

If death be but the herald to a state 

Of altered being, why should nature shrink 
With horror from his touch ? Alas ! look there, 
And thou art answered. In those stiff ning limbs, 
That cold blank piece of nothingness—a weight 
Of passive matter destined for the worms— 
What can we read of immortality ? 

Say that it was but the casket for the gem,— 
Ought we not still to cherish what has held 

A gift of so much price ? Is that black box, 

And the damp earth a fit receptacle ? 

Has not the light of life been in those eyes,— 
The eloquence of health upon those cheeks,— 
The grace of action in those manly limbs,— 
rhe dignity of virtue on that brow ? 


Thoughts ! thoughts! ye maddenme, * 


* * 


How stillis this lone hour! The lamp burns feebly, 

And casts a flickering shadow on the dead. 

Hark ! from adistant turret midnight sounds— 

Now heart be firm! Pll gaze upon the corpse, 

And move not—breathe not—till it look on me. 

The wind is up, and murmurs moaningly. 

1 hear it inthe corridor. Ha!—no! 

That slow and measured tread is something more. 

The corpse ! the corpse! It is not where it lay. 

The door is opening. How those eyeballs glare ! 

Oh, heaven and earth! ’Tis he as when he lived ! 

But wan, and sad, and changed—changed though 
the same. 

rhe lamp expires. 
me ! 

And lo! 1 see him in the darkness still ;— 

The dead cannot become invisible. 

It speaks not—stirs not—but strange meanings flit 

Acrossits pallid countenance. And now— 

Just powers ! this is too horrible ! 


His breath—his touch are on 


— 
FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
MASONIC PROCESSION. 
lt saw the band of brothers move, 
With slow and solemn tread ; 
rheir hearts were join’d by ties of love, 
In charity were wed : 
And types of light’s illumin’d ray 
Shone on the path they trod ; 
\nd in the midst, wide open fay 
Vhe gospel of our God 





vutiful lines from the ** Edinburgh 
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Perchance 


At midnight thou wilt come 








THE | 


JADIES’ GARLAND. 


I ask’d a man, of fourscore years, 
Why after them he ran, 
He said,—and melted into tears— 
** They fed the poor old man:” 
He said, ** L once was sick and sad, 
My hinbs were racked with pain ; 
They came—thev comforted—and clad— 
The old man rose again.” 


lask’d a weeping widow, why 
She tollow’d those before ; 

She said—and wip’d her weeping eye:— 
“They came unto my door: 

They came, when all the world beside 
Had turn’d trom me and fled ; 

They came, my wants and woes to hide, 
They gave my children, bread.” 


And such, [ said, is masonry ; 
Virtue and love are twins; 
And that bless’d grace of charity, 
Hides multitudes of sins: . 
Free masonry, like woman’s love, 
Is taught by private rules ; 
So deep, that should it public prove, 
It would be sport for fools 
Milford, Del. Mitrorp Barp. 





DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST. 
The glomes of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate, 
Death claps bis icy bands on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they rill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another stll. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victim bleeds ; 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


Lines on a Naval Officer buried in the Atlantic. 


There is in the wild lone sea, 
A spot unmark’d, but holy ; 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly. 


Down, down within the deep, 
That oft in triumph bore him, 
He sleeps a sound and pleasant sleep, 
With the salt waves breaking o’er him. 
Ile sleeps serene, and safe 
From tempest and from billow, 
Where the storms that bigh above him chafe, 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow. 


The sea and him in death 
They did not dare to sever; 

It was his home while he had breath ; 
’Tis now his home forever. 


Sleep on thou mighty dead ; 
A glorious tomb they’ve found thee— 
‘The broad blue sky above thee spread, 
The boundless waters round thee. 


No vulgar foot treads here, 
No hand profane shall move thee— 
sut gallant fleets shall proudly steer, 
And warriors shout above thee. 


— 








- 





And though no stone may tell 
Thy name, thy worth, thy glery, 
They rest in hearts that love thee well, 
And they grace thy country’s story. 





FROM THE UNITED STATES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
RUBY LAKE. 

Near Stafford Springs, in the state of Con- 
necticut, is a handsome sheet of water, common 
ly called Square Pond, but to some persons 
known by the more poetic name of Ruby Lake. 
The latter appellation it has received from the 
large garnets with which its shores are abun 
dantly strewed by the action of the water upon 
In the 
neighborhood is a beautiful trout stream, which 


the rocks which contain them. same 
winds through a narrow valley, of a picturesque 
character, and in one place so narrow as to be 
impassable, except by wading in the channel for 
The rocks there con 
tain an abundance of crystalized quartz, pieces 
of which fall into the water, and stud the dark 
stones over which it runs. 


a considerable distance. 


The trees also form 
a complete canopy over head, and the place is 
one of the most singular | know. ‘The stream is 
called Diamond Brook. Alter following its 
course for some distance, one summer's day, | 
found the scene suddenly opening, and a greeif 
meadow, of about half an acre, presented itself, 
surrounded by hills, with a smali farm-house 
near the bank, and two or three old trees, and 
a flower-garden kept with great neatness. 

The following verses apply to this solitary 
spot. All that region was formerly subject to 
the Mohegan Indians, who had aceuired it }4 
conquest, and called it Wabbequasset. 

No lonelier spot the blue-bir: 

With cheerful echo e’er did wake ; 

No shadier stream the 

E’er wet the wo 


l’s sont 


vales among 


Pp oe eS , 
d-duck’s emeral 





Gg neces 
No current ever purer ran 

From stain of war or blood till now 
But o’er yon lake a savage man, 

Dark Uncas, guides his silent prow 


Though Wabbequasset mourns her dead 
And Sannaps fight till Sachems vield ; 
What foe these lonely banks would tread, 
Which forests shad 





eand mountains shieid 


The sun, just peering o’er the mount, 
Shines ona little plain beneath, 
Glitters on many a bubbling fount, 
And gilds the lessening vapour-wreath 


g 
il 


With hearts as quiet as the stream, 
Hopes bright as crystals inits bed, 

The children blessed the early beam 
Upon their father’s cottage shed. 


‘The trout has fled his fav’rite brake, 
‘he duck her shady cove forsocl— 
How came this gem trom Ruby Lake 
*Mong the bright sands of Dismond Brook 


*Tis ared drop of human blood, 
Shed on the shore—the wave is dy’d— 
The foe is stalking through the wood, 
Among the rocks the orphans hide. 


Their mournful fate no story tells, 
Yon mossy mound no legend bears— 
But there the cowslip hangs its bells, 
And evening sprinkles it with tears. 
AGRESTIS. 


